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Art. III. — Vie Frivee de Voltaire et de Madame du Chatelet 
pendant un sejour de six mois a, Cirey ; par I'auteur des 
Lettres Peruviennes, suivie de cinquante lettres inedites, en 
vers et en prose, de Voltaire. 1 vol. 8vo, Paris, 1820. 

The letters, which compose the greater part of this work, 
were written by Madame de Graffigny during a visit of six 
months at the Chateau of Cirey, the residence of the Marquis 
and Marchioness du Chatelet, and where Voltaire was also at 
the same time a guest. The name of the writer is not much 
known in the literary world, and she published nothing in her 
life time but the ' Peruvian Letters,' a work which we have 
not had the pleasure of inspecting, but which we understand, 
belongs to the class of sentimental novels, and enjoys a pretty 
high reputation in the boarding schools. The present series 
of letters is also a sort of romance, though a narrative of real 
events ; and to our taste even more interesting than t!ie sor- 
rows of the tender Zilia in the novel just mentioned, as far 
as we can form a conjecture in regard to the latter. The 
story of this little romance, of real life is briefly the following. 
Madame de Graffigny had long been inflamed with an eager 
desire to make the acquaintance of Voltaire, under the influ- 
ence of the common delusion, that the conversation and social 
habits of a distinguished author must be as agreeable as his 
writings. Her wishes had long been frustrated by the same 
cause which now prevents our worthy countryman, Captain 
Symmes, from exploring the interior of the earth through the 
opening which he has discovered at the North Pole ; « the 
want of disposable means.' Chill penury had for a longtime 
repressed her noble rage, for Madame de Graffigny, though 
rich in sentiment and even familiar in the best society, in re- 
gard to funds was poor indeed, as we shall see hereafter. By 
great good luck, while she was on a visit at the residence of 
one of her friends, which she pleasantly denominates the 
Chateau de V Ennui, another of the number arrived on a visit 
with her own equipage. An opening was thus made for 
Madame de Graffigny to take her projected journey free of 
expense, of which she availed herself at once. ' The first 
compliment I made her, says our author, was to ask the loan 
of her horses, which was granted,' and the next morning she 
commenced her expedition at sunrise, and proceeded very 
prosperously till half past one o'clock. Thus far every thing 
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went well, but at that time, for reasons not sufficiently explain- 
ed, the coachman refused to go any farther, our sentimental 
traveller was obliged to resort to the post, and after floundering 
along dismally overthe most detestable roads, and wallowing 
half the way on foot through the mire to avoid being overset, 
she arrived at last at Cirey, at two o'clock at night, having spent 
her last sol upon her horses and postillions, line merestait pas ce 
qu'on appelle un sol. Two o'clock at night would be rather an 
unpropitious hour in ordinary cases to arrive at a friend's 
house in the country upon a visit ; but the inhabitants of Cirey 
kept no ordinary hours, as we shall see. They were all up 
and doing. The Nymph and the Idol, as she ingeniously 
styles Madame du Chatelet and Voltaire, were each hard at 
study, in their Respective cabinets. She first paid her respects 
to the forjner and then repaired to her own apartment, where 
the Idol immediately came up to see her, and received her 
with great kindness. * Your idol came up a moment after, 
holding a little candle in his hand, like a monk. He lavished 
a thousand caresses upon me, and the expressions of his joy at 
seeing me were quite extravagant. He kissed my hand ten 
times, and inquired after my health with an air of the most 
touching interest.' 

Such is the opening of the little sentimental drama we are 
reviewing, all flowers and sunshine Madame de Graffigny 
approached the shrine of her Idol, with the same enthusiasm 
that our young travelling scholars now feel, when they are 
admitted to an interview with Lord Byron, or Sir Walter 
Scott ; and for eight or ten days, all went on very well. The 
conversation is delightful, the suppers are divine, and the 
manuscripts they give her to read irresistible. Voltaire is al- 
ways charming, always attentive. She sees that he is afraid 
she shall be ennuySe, but he is much in the wrong. Ennuyce in 
the same house with Voltaire, impossible ! She has not even 
leisure to remember that there is such a thing as ennui in the 
world. She is as hearty as the Pont Neuf, and as busy as a 
mouse, and she sleeps like a child. The Nymph is indeed a 
little cold, but she soon grows familiar. Our author cannot 
help laughing in her sleeve, at their ridiculous fanaticism 
about Newton and geometry, but upon the whole she finds 
them the most agreeable companions, and Cirey quite an en- 
chanted Castle. 

This fine weather lasts unfortunately but a little time, and 
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it is soon pretty evident from the style of the letters that a 
storm is gathering. The inmates of Cirey, like most other 
persons of genius, or in other words of keen sensibility, were 
humorous and susceptible, and they speedily took mortal of- 
fence at a proceeding on the part of Madame de Graffigny, 
which, taking her own account of it to be true, appears to 
have been really very innocent. Voltaire employed himself 
occasionally at this period of his life in writing cantos of a Po- 
em, called the Maid of Orleans, which he used to read in private 
to his particular friends, but had pretty good reasons for keep- 
ing entirely from public view. Madame de Graffigny was 
treated with a hearing of one of these precious compositions j 
and about the same time or soon after intelligence was con- 
veyed to the Idol, that copies of the same canto were in cir- 
culation at Luneville, the residence of the correspondent of 
Madame de Graffigny. For the better understanding of the 
grounds of this quarrel, it may be proper to observe, that the 
inmates of Cirey were in the laudable practice of opening all 
the letters, that passed to and from their guests. Having 
found in one addressed to Madame de Graffigny, by her cor- 
respondent the following phrase, Le chant de Jeanne est char- 
mant, they naturally enough put the two circumstances to- 
gether, and concluded that she had taken a copy of it by some 
underhand means and sent it to her correspondent, who, we 
may remark en passant was Mr. Deveaux, reader to the Ex- 
King of Poland, Stanislaus Leczinski, then resident at Lune- 
ville. In her sportive moments she gives him the polite and 
endearing title of great dog. Madame de Graffigny confi- 
dently maintains in her letters her innocence of the charge 
in question, declaring that she had only made some remarks 
upon the plan of the canto, and that in the phrase above cited, 
the word plan should have been used instead of chant. As 
these letters are private communications to the very persons 
to whom the canto was supposed to be sent, her justification is 
certainly plausible. But with all our respectfor,the delicate feel- 
ings of this very sentimental person, we must be permitted to re- 
mark that, under all the circumstances, and with the same 
means of information possessed by the Nymph and Idol, wc 
should hardly have hesitated in drawing the same conclusion $ 
and we are even not without some suspicions that the charge 
was substantially true. 
Be that as it may, the discovery of this offence, real or 
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pretended, was followed by a terrible explosion ; and from 
this moment the face of things at the castle changes entirely 
for Madame de Graffigny ; no more charming conversations, 
no. more divine suppers, no more delicious manuscripts. Her 
eyes grow dim with weeping ; she is attacked by the vapours ; 
and this residence, where the name of Ennui was never heard 
ofbefore, is now the dullest spot in the world. C'esl I'emlroit 
du monde le mains divertissant. The very resource of her or- 
dinary friendly and confidential correspondence with Great 
Dog fails her ; since she finds that her letters are regularly 
opened. But how to get away without a sol in her pocket ? 
This last difficulty aggravates all the rest. She worries along 
in blank sadness and continual tears two or three months, till 
at length an intimate friend, having, it would seem, some 
pretensions to a nearer title, makes his appearance, ostensi- 
bly to relieve the distressed damsel from her tedious thraldom. 
His presence revives her hopes, restores her health and eyes, 
drives off the vapours, and gives the castle and her corres- 
pondence all its former gaiety. But this is only a prelude to 
the last and that the unkindest cut of all. The correspon- 
dance terminates abruptly by a short letter, in which the bro- 
ken hearted fair-one informs her friend, that the supposed 
lover had made her the tender avowal of his complete in- 
difference, and we are even left entirely in the dark about the 
manner, in which she found her way back to Paris. Thither 
however she went, and not long after published the Peruvian 
letters. It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good. The 
Editor intimates that the disastrous catastrophe we have just 
mentioned suggested the plan of this, we doubt not, very in- 
structive work ; the writer having depicted her^own feelings 
in those of the tender and desolate Zilia, and represented her 
cruel and perfidious lover under the character of the false 
hearted Aza ; with what success we must leave it to the fair 
readers of their hisory to judge. 

Such, if we may be allowed to moralize a little on a subject 
of this importance, is the ordinary course, of things on a small 
scale, as well as on a great one. When delusive dreams and 
exaggerated hopesleadthe van, disappointmentearly and com- 
plete is pretty sure to bring up the rear. But we confess that 
we have hardly seen, within so small a compass of time, place 
and action, so entire a change of views upon the same subject; 
and we have derived no small amusement from comparing 
Miv Series, JVb. 5. 6 - 
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the opposite judgments that are delivered at different periods, 
according to the prevailing disposition of the writer, upon 
the character of Voltaire. This is sufficiently illustrated in 
•what we have already said of the rapid change in the opinions 
which Madame de Graffigny entertains and expresses, in the 
course of a few letters j and will still farther appear from the 
extracts, which we shall lay before our readers in the course 
of this article. The most valuable part however of the work 
is the notices it contains of the manners and pursuits of the 
principal personages. 

The following description of Voltaire's apartments and mode 
of life at Cirey will perhaps afford amusement to our readers. 

' I wrote you yesterday till supper; I was called to supper and 
conducted to an apartment which I recognized immediately for 
that of Voltaire. He came to receive me ; nobody else had arriv- 
ed, and yet I had no time even to cast a glance around, for we 
went immediately to table. Here I was quite happy ; but I should 
not have been as much so as I ought, if I had not compared this sup- 
per with that of the preceding evening. What a thing life is! Yes- 
terday in the darkness and mud, and to-day on enchanted ground ! 
So that I seasoned my supper both with what was within me and 
without me. But of what did we talk ? Of poetry, sciences and 
arts, and all in a tone of badinage and good breeding. I would 
fain transmit to you this charming, this enchanting conversation, 
but that is beyond me. The supper was not abundant, but well 
chosen, neat and delicate, with a great service of plate. Opposite to 
me there were five globes, and an apparatus for natural philoso- 
phy, for we supped in the little gallery. Voltaire was at my side 
as polite and attentive as he is amiable and learned. M. du Chat- 
elet was on the other side of me ; this is my regular place, in 
virtue of which my left ear is sweetly charmed, while the right is 
ennuyee very slightly, for he speaks little and retires when the 
meal is finished. With the desert are introduced perfumes, 
and a conversation as agreeable as instructive ensues. They talk- 
ed volumes, as you may suppose. There was mention made of 
Rousseau [Jean Baptiste.J It is there that he shows himself but 
man after all. He is capable of being irreconcilably offended 
with any one who should praise Rousseau. At .last they talked of 
poems of all sorts. " As for that," said the lady, "I cannot bear 
odes." "Fie," said the Idol, " what is an ode ? It is the smallest 
merit in the world to make one. Galimatias, rhapsodies, and above 
all, this in the marotic style, the most detestable thing in the 
world. I cannot conceive how decent people can read such things.' 
' Voltaire is always so charming and so devoted to my amuse- 
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ment ! His attention is never exhausted. You can see that he 
fears I shall be ennnyee, but he is wrong. To be ennuyee near 
Voltaire ! Heavens, this is not possible. I have not even leisure 
to think that there is such athing as ennui in the world. So I am as 
hearty ns the Pont Neuf and as gay as a mouse ; whether from, 
eating less or having my mind strongly and agreeably excited, I 
know not. I cannot explain it, but so it is, that I sleep like a child. 
In a word, I feel by an experience before almost unknown to me 
that pleasant occupation. is the moving spring of life. To relish it 
the better I sometimes make comparisons of time. The lady, at 
first rather cold, becomes courteous by degrees, and we end by 
joking each other. She is in truth admirable iu her duties and 
her judgments. I wait a longer acquaintance to describe her to 
you; and I will do the same with respect to Voltaire, for I have 
learned to beware of prepossession. It is for instance a great 
pleasure to me to laugh in my sleeve attheir/nnattcism about New- 
ton, and to hear people of so much sense talking nonsense from the 
power of prejudice. I enter into no disputes, as you will readily 
believe, but I take advantage of these things for the knowledge of 
the heart, and I endeavour to abstain from being prepossessed or 
prejudiced for or against any sentiment, even that of friendship. 
I have but too firmly resolved but to give my love to you, and ta 
seek nothing but passing amusement elsewhere. This is my pro- 
fession of faith, which I renew every day. For the rest you can 
write me at your ease. One pays no postage here. Is not this 
civil ? I should be glad if they also tranked the letters which are 
written from here. Adieu, my friend, for to-night. 

' Between half past ten and half past eleven every body is called 
to coffee. This is taken inVoltaire's gallery. I have written 
you from day to day an account of the conversations here. This 
lasts till noon, an hour more or less, as the company has assembled 
earlier or later. At twelve o'clock the coachmen, as they are call- 
ed, dine ; these coachmen are no other than M. du Chatelet, the fat 
lady and her son, who never appears but to copy. We ramain a 
half an hour, Voltaire, the lady and I ; he then makes us a low 
bow and dismisses us; Each one then goes to his chamber. At 
four o'clock there is occasionally a luncheon, at %vhich the family 
meets again. I seldom go except called, which is not always. 
At nine o'clock we sup and remain together till midnight. Heav- 
ens, what suppers: it is always that of Damocles ; all the pleas- 
ures are combined, but alas how short the time is. How just is 
the comparison ; nothing is wanting, not even the sword which is 
represented in the swift flight of time ! M. du Chatelet sits down, 
eats nothing, sleeps, of course says nothing, and goes out with the 
covers. To be much alone and then to have good company is the 
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life I Would choose, nor is it without its charms. The brother [M.de 
Breteuil the brother of Madame du Chsttelet} is very amiable, pleas- 
ant and sensible. He is going away on Friday. Yesterday after supper 
there was a charming scene. V oltaire was vexed that the lady would 
notlet him drink a glass of Rhenish wine ; he refused to read Joan 
to us as he had promised, and was in the highest degree of ill hu- 
mour. The brother and myself by dint of pleasantries succeeded 
in bringing -him to himself: the lady who had also been pouting, 
could not hold out, and the whole became a scene ot the most de- 
lightful pleasantries, which lasted a great while, and was equal to 
the canto of Joan, with which it ended. I have not found it so 
very pretty, though 1 laughed at passages. 

The following passage, written after the quarrel, is in a dif- 
ferent tone. It gives an account of the manner in which Vol- 
taire and Madame du Chatelet pursued their studies. It 
will be seen, as we observed before, that they kept no common 
hours, especially the lady. 

* Speaking of works, I will tell you how much they study. She 
passes the night -almost invariably, till five or six o'elock in the 
morning, at study. She keeps in her chamber the son of the fat 
lady, an honest Israelite, whom she employs as a copyist, but who 
does not understand a word of her writing. You think, I suppose, 
that after this she ought to sleep till three o'clock in the after- 
noon. Not at all. She rises at nine or ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and at six when she has gone to bed at four o'clock, which 
she calls going to bed at cock crowing. In a word, she sleeps 
but two hours a day, and leaves her desk in the whole twenty-four 
hours only at breakfast, which lasts an hour, and during supper 
and the hour after. Sometimes she eats a morsel at five in the 
afternoon, but it is at her desk and that rarely. 

'On the other hand, when Voltaire undertakes to leave his work 
for half a quarter of an hour, in the course of the day, to visit me 
and the fat lady, he never sits. " What a frightful thing it is," he 
says, '• the time that is lost in talking ; that one ought not to lose a 
moment ; that the greatest extravagance is spending time," This 
is the strain, year in and year out. At the hour of supper he is 
still at his desk ; supper half done, he quits it, and you must lay 
hands upon him to keep him from going back to it, the moment he 
has supped He puts himself on duty to tell a few pleasant sto- 
ries during supper ; but it is easy to see that it is from mere polite- 
ness, and that his mind is far away. This is the mode of life, 
since the departure of Madame's brother, who, by the way, was 
here but eight days. Do yon find this a pleasant sort of life ; 
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was not I right in saying to the little saint : Tivent les sots ? Be- 
sides, Voltaire is the most unhappy man alive. He knows his 
reputation, and praise is a matter of indifference to him. But for 
the same reason, a word from his enemies drives him crazy. He 
can think of nothing else, and it fills him with bitterness. I can- 
not give you an idea of this folly, but by assuring you that it is 
more powerful and wretched, than bis talents are vast and com- 
prehensive. Add to this, that he is subject to the vapours, of 
which he will not hear a word, which are caused by his jeal- 
ousies, good man, and then he thinks he is at the point of 
death. He is constantly physicking, and has got a whim into his 
head, that abstinence is necessary, and so he is dying with hun- 

fer. Judge of the happiness of these people, whom we consider to 
avc arrived at the summit of felicity. The quarrels, of which I 
told you at the beginning, are going on ; judge again. This grieves 
me, because I feel the worth of all his good qualities, and because 
he really deserves to be happier. I would gladly tell him all I 
think of this, but dare not.' 

Whatever may have been the nature of the connexion be- 
tween Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet, which we believe is 
not entirely made out in the scandalous chronicle, but which 
there is too much reason to suppose from the prevailing man- 
ners of the time was not perfectly Platonic, she appears to 
have exercised a very considerable empire over his mind. 
This may have resulted in part from the ascendency of her 
high rank and titles. There are some amusing anecdotes of 
their little domestic differences, which are generally in rather 
too gossiping a style to suit the gravity of our work. The 
following however may serve as a specimen.* 

« Et moi aussi je me suis couchee, car il etait une heure et 
demie du matin. Bonjour, mon ami, tu vois que ma premiere 
pensee est pour toi. ainsi allons done notre train. Voltaire 
arrive ; la fantasie prend la dame de lui faire mettre un autre habit : 
il est vrai que le sien n'£tait pas beau ; mai9 il etait bien poudre", 
et avait de belles dentelles. II dit beaucoup de bonnes raisons 
pour n'en rien faire. que cela refruidirait, et qu'il s'enrhumait de 
rien ; enfin il put la complaisance d'envoyer chercher son valet 
de chambre, pour avoir un habit ; il ne le trouva pas dans l'in- 
stant; il cruten etre quitte; point du tout, la persecution recom- 

* We have left this and our remaining extracts in the original ; as well 
to afford a specimen of the style of the work, as to gratify such of our 
readers as —in the dearth of new French books among us— might prefer 
the original to a translation. 
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menca, la vivacity prend a Voltaire, il lui parle vivement en An- 
glais, etjPsort de sa chambre 5 on envoie un moment apr£s l'ap- 
peler, il fait dire qu'il a la colique, et voila Merope au diable. 
J'etais furieuse ; la dame me pria de lire tout haut les dialogues 
de M. Algarotti, je lus, et ris comme le matin : enfin arriva Jun 
monsieur du voisinage ; je me levai en disant que j'allais voir 
Voltaire ; la dame me dit de tacher de le ramener. Je le trouvai 
avec la dame qui est ici, qui, par parenthese, m'a Fair de etre sa con- 
fidente ; il etait de fort bonne humeur, il pensa oublier qu'il avait 
la colique. Nous causions deja* depuis un moment, lorsque la 
dame nous envoya appeler : enfin il revint ; et cet homme qui 
venait de rire avec nous, reprit de l'humeur en rentrant dans !a 
chambre, sous la pretexte de la colique ; il se mit dans un coin 
et ne dit mot. Quelque temps apres le seigneur Chatelet sortit, 
les boudeurs se parlerent en Anglais ; et la minute apr£s, MSrope 
parut surla sc£ne. Voila le premier signed'amour que j'aivu, 
car ils se conduisent avec une decence admirable ; mais elle lui 
rend la vie un pen dure. Je ne te fais ce long detail que pour te 
mettre au fait de la fagon dont ils sont ensemble. 

* Enfin, il lut deux actes de Merope : je pleurai au premier ; ce 
sont toujours de beaux vers et de beaux sentimens, mais les scenes 
filees sont manquees ; il y echoue assez ordinairement. Je ne t'en 
dirai plus rien, queje nel'aie toute entendue. Apr£s cette lecture 
nous disputames sur la piece, la dame et moi jusqu'au souper : 
elle ne l'aime pas, et la tourne en ridicule tant qu'elle peut ; ce 
qui ne p'.aisait guSre au pauvre Voltaire, qui etait comme un pa- 
tiente, sans oser se meler en rien de notre dispute. C'est avec 
ton esprit que j'ai dispute ; car elle soutenait qu'on ne pouvait 
«?tre touch£ sans raisonner, et moi je soutenait qu'il fallait l'etre par 
sentiment. Je ne disais que ce que je t'ai entendu dire, et que ce 
quetu m'as si bien appris a" sentir. L'auteur avait si peur d'etre 
encore querelle, que le peu qu'il disait 6tait contre moi, en con- 
venaut cependant qu'il etaifc presque impossible de faire les chan- 
gemens qu'elle exigeait. Le souper a 6t& comme un souper de 
Luneville ; on se battait les flancs pour parler et personne ne disait 
mot. Apres le souper, nous avons regarde la sphere, Voltaire, la 
grosse dame et moi ; car la belle nymphe ne parloit pas, elle fai- 
sait semblant de dormir.' 

The ruling passion of the fair Emily was thelove of geome- 
try, and she thought that no other study was worth pursuing. 
She tried to persuade Voltaire not to write poetry, and made 
him publish a work upon the Newtonian philosophy, which 
was the principal means of first introducing it into France. 
He was employed at this time upon the age of Louis XIV. but 
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it found no favour in the eyes of the Nymph, and she actually 
took the manuscript from him and locked it up in her own 
desk, refusing to let him finish it under pretence, that there 
was no use in writing a work, which could not be print- 
ed when it was done. Partly from personal jealousy and 
partly from a fear that he would commit himself by imprudent 
publications, his motions were all so narrowly observed by her, 
that he-could not move from one apartment in the house to 
another, without having a servant sent after him to call him 
back. JVVcer man, says Madame de Graffigny, was so strictly 
watched or enjoyed so little liberty. The following anecdote 
will give an idea of this sort of surveillance. Voltaire was 
writing a reply to some attack that had been made upon 
him, which the Nymph did not think it prudent for him to 
publish, and which he was of course obliged to keep out of her 
sight and knowledge. Maupertuis, the philosopher, being on 
a visit there at the time, Voltaire watched his opportunity one 
day when he thought Madame du Chatelet entirely occupied 
with lines and angles, and sent for Madame tie "Graffigny, 
thinking to indulge himself with reading her in private a 
portion of his defence. Before he could finish the first sen. 
tence,says our sentimental Peruvian, Madame du Chateletap- 
peared at the door, her eyes flashing and her countenance 
pale with anger. After a moment of mutual silence and em- 
barrassment, she said to me, « Madame, with your permission 
I wish to speak to Monsieur.' I pretended not to hear her., 
and kept my seat. Voltaire then took courage and addressed 
her thus, « Eh Men ! mi! I am reading something to Mad- 
ame ; is there any crime in that ?' She attempted to restrain 
her rage, and began to criticise and find fault with the work. 
Voltaire replied, and the dispute was growing warm, when 
the lady, unable to contain herself, went out in a fury. 

Madame du Chatelet, with all her activity and persever- 
ance, seems to have brought but little to pass. It was chari- 
tably said of her by one of her intimate female friends, that 
smoke without fire was the emblem of her character. Her com- 
mentaries on Newton are, we believe, but little valued, and she 
is now remembered only by the place she holds in the history 
of the life of Voltaire. 

The private habits of these persons are detailed in an amus- 
ing way in a letter from Madame de Stael, nee de Launey, 
to Madame du Deffand, published with this collection. The 
following passages are extracts : 



» 
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» Madame du Chdtelet et Voltaire, qui s'e"toient annonces pour 
aujourd'hui et qu'on avait peidus de vue, parurent hier sur le uii- 
nuit, comme deux spectres, avec une odeur de corps embarmes 
qu'ils semblaient avoir apportee de leurstombeaux ; on sortait de 
table ; c'etaient pourtant des spectres affam^s : il leur fallut un 
souper et,qui plus est, des lits qui n'etaient pas prepares. Les 
concierge, dejd couche, se leva & graude hate Gaya, qui avait 
offert son logement pour les cas pressans, forc£ de le c.eder dans 
celui-ci, demenagea avec autantde precipitation et de deplaisir 
qu'une armle surprise dans son camp, laissant une partie de son 
bagage au pouvoir de l'ennerai. Voltaire s'est bien trouve du 
gite,cela n'a point du tout console Gaya. Four la dame, son lit 
ne s'est pas trouv£ bien fait, il a fallu la deloger aujourd'hui. 
Notez que ce lit elle l'avait fait, elle meine, faute de gens, et avait 
trouve un deTaut dedans ses matelas, ce que je crois, a plus 
bless£ son esprit exact que son corps delicat : elle a p&rinterim un 
appartement qui a ete promis, et qu'elle laissera vendredi ou 
samedi pour celut du Marechal de Mailtebols, qui s'en va un de 
ces jours.' 

' Nos revenans tie se montrent point le jour. lis apparurent 
hier a" dix heures du soir ; je ne pense par qu'on les voie guere 
plut6t adjourd'hui ; l'un est a decrire de hauts faits, 1'auhe a 
cojnmenter Newton. lis ne veulent ni jouer ni se promener ; ce 
sont bien de nonvaleurs dans uue societe oil leurs doctes ecrits 
ne sont d'aucun rapport. Voici bien pis : l'apparition de ce soir a 
produit une declamation vehemente contre la licence de se choi- 
sir des tableaux au cavagnole ; cela a ete pousse sur un ton qui 
nous est tout a>fait inoui, et soutenu avec une moderation non 
moins surprenante.' 

'Madame du Chatelet est d'hier a son troisieme logement; 
elle ne pouvait plus supporter celui qu'elie avait choisi. Ily avait 
du bruit, de lafumSe sans feu. II me semble que c'est son embleine. 
Le bruit, ce n'est pas la nuit qu'il 1'incommode & ce qu'elle m'a 
dit, mais le jour, au fort de son travail : cela derange ses idees. 
Elle fait actuellement la revue de ses princip».s : c'est un exercice 
qu'elle reit£re chaque annee, sans quoi ils pourraient s'echap- 
per; et peut-etre s'en aller si loin qu'elie n'en retrouverait pas un 
seul. Je crois bien que sa tete est pour eux une maison de force 
et non pas le lieu de leur naissance : c'est le cas de veiller soign- 
eusement a" leur garde. Elle prefere le bonheur de cette occupa- 
tion a tout amusement, et persiste a* ne se montrer qu' a* la nuit 
close. Voltaire a fait des vers galans, qui repareut un peu le mau- 
vais effet de leur conduite inusitee.' 

— ' La principale actrice Madame du Chatelet pref6rant lesinter- 
ets de sa figure a ceux de la piece, a paru sur le theatre avec tout 
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I'eclat et l'elegante parure d'une damedecour; eile eut sur ce 
point tnaille a partir avec Voltaire ; mats c'esfta souveraine et lui 
Vesclave. Je suis tr£s faehee de leur depart quoiqu' excedee de 
ses diverses vol.ntes doot elle m'avait reinis 1'execution.' 

* En tout cas on vous garde un bon appartement ; c'est cehii dont 
Madame du Chatelet, apres une revue exacte de toute la maison, 
s'etait emparee. I! y aura un peu moins de rneubles qu'elle 
n'y en avait mis ; car elle avait divaste tout ceux par ou elle avait 
passe pour garnir celui-lk. On y a trouve six ou sept tables : il lui 
en faut de toutes les grandeurs ; d* iimnenses pour etaler ses na- 
piers, de solides pour soutenir son necessaire, de plus ie^eies pour 
ses pompons, pour ses bijous; et cette belle ordonnance ne I 'a pas 
garantie d'un accident pared a celui qui arriva a Philippe quand 
apres avoir passe la nuit a, ecrire on repandit une bouteiile d'enci e 
sur ses depeches. La dame ne s'est pas piquee d'imiter la modera- 
tion de ce prince ; aussi n'avait il ecrit que sur des affaires d' etat ; 
et ce qu 'on lui a barbouille c'etait de Palgebre bien plus difficile a 
remettre au net. 

* r En voila trop sur le meme sujet, qui doit etre epuise ; je vous 
en dirai pourtant encoie un mot, et cela sera fitii. Le lendemain 
du dipart- je re§ois une lettre de quatre pages, de plus un billet 
dans le meme paquet, qui m'annonce un gran>i desarroi ; M. de 
Voltaire a egare sa piece, oubtie de retirer les rdles et perdu le 
prologue ; il m'est enjoint de retrouver le tout, d'envoyer au plus 
vite le prologue, non par la poste, parceqiSon le copierait ; de 
garder les roles crainte du meme accident, et d'enfermer la piece 
sous cent clefs. J'aurais cru un loquet suffisant pour garder ce 
tresor ! J'ai bien dument execute les ordres.' 

But perhaps we have dwelt too long already upon these 
« follies of the wise,' the narrative of which is after all but 
little better than mere scandal. It would even be imprudent 
to place too much confidence in the strict correctness of all 
these details, as the fair writers no doubt embellished the facts 
a little, to give effect to the picture, and make their corres- 
pondence interesting. 

No individual, without deviating from a purely literary 
career, ever turned his talents for writing to so good an ac- 
count during bis lifetime as Voltaire, whether we regard his 
reputation as an author, the wealth he acquired, or his stand- 
ing in the best society of Europe. Philosophers and poets 
have before and since associated with the rich and great, but 
generally on an unequal footing. Racine and Moliere figured 
at the court of Louis XIV, as elegant flatterers, as the min- 
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isters of their master's pleasure ; and one of his frowns was 
enough to sink them into the grave. Voltaire on the contrary 
was courted and caressed by the two greatest sovereigns of 
his time, and corresponded with them all his life, in the most 
familiar way. If they lost their respect for him, instead of 
dying with chagrin like Racine, he abused them in his turn, 
and they were glad to make advances to a reconciliation. 
Poverty has hitherto been the epidemic plague in the republic of 
letters ; and no effectual vaccination has ever yet been provided 
against it. Voltaire, without any hereditary fortune, placed 
himself very early in life by the proceeds of his writings, in 
an easy situation, and his wealth continuing to increase with 
his years, he became at last one of the most affluent private 
gentlemen in Europe. Far from living in a humiliating pe- 
cuniary dependence on the great with whom he associated, 
he lent them money. The Mareehal de Richelieu was a long 
time in his debt, and perhaps never paid what he owed him. 
He lived at his castle at Ferney like a sort of independent 
sovereign, and received from all quarters the homage of his 
admirers, who went away enchanted with the vivacity of his 
conversation, and the politeness and elegance of his social 
habits. Some persons have affected to speak with an air of 
mystery of his pecuniary resources, as if they had been of a 
corrupt character. Nothing however can be more improba- 
ble. We have seen that he lost instead of gaining by his 
titled friends, and the art of raising money by legerdemain, 
if it was ever known, has long since perished. He has him- 
self explained the secret of his wealth in the little tract, enti- 
tled Memoirs of his oxen life. It is as simple in itself as it is 
honourable to his good sense and independent character, and 
bears internal evidence of being the true one. R faut etre 
econome dans sa jeunesse : on accumule insensiblement un fonds. 
This he says was the maxim upon which he proceeded, and 
we have seen with what success. He was besides one of the 
best managers of money in Europe, and was not like, some of 
our men of genius, who are above the vulgar care of their own 
interest, though they are not above ruining their friends. He 
employed a part of his property in profitable commercial en- 
terprizes, and superintended with great care the investment of 
the whole. 

Whatever may be said of the injustice of contemporaries, 
and the unerring impartiality of posterity, we are of opinion, 
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hat the best security and prognostic of a high posthumous rep- 
utation is a high contemporary one. The world, though not over 
ceremonious and perhaps at times a little capricious, is gen- 
erally clear-sighted and substantially just. Every rule, how- 
ever, adtnits of exceptions, and it is a fair question in regard 
to any individual, whether future ages will confirm the judg- 
ment that was passed upon him, by the one in which he lived. 
One of Voltaire's enemies, Freron, we believe, being asked 
whether his reputation would stand the test of time, pointed 
to the hundred volumes of his works, and replied in the neg- 
ative, observing that ' no man's character could support a long 
journey under the weight of so much baggage.' There is no 
great force however in this remark. Most of the writers, 
who enjoy the highest reputation, have published a great deal 
that is not read ; and their fame often rests upon one or two 
of their shortest productions. Fenelon was the author of 
forty or fifty more or less voluminous works, but is only 
known by the Telemachus. Bossuet wrote as many, but we 
hear of him only by the Funeral Orations and the Discourse 
on universal History, excepting that a few theological students 
look into the Variations. No voluminous author has perhaps 
ever written in proportion to the extent of his works less that 
will finally be overlooked and forgotten, than Voltaire. His 
productions of great and acknowledged value, with his cor- 
respondence, made up the bulk of the collection, and there is 
much reason to anticipate that the letters will be hereafter 
at least as interesting, if not more so, than the rest, as 
well from their elegant and lively style, as from the 
high standing of the persons to whom they are addressed. 
The remark of Freron is therefore unfounded. With a view 
to elucidate the point in question, we propose to make a few 
cursory observations upon the principal works of Voltaire, 
which on other accounts may not be wholly uninteresting to 
our readers, although from the little room we have left for it, 
our notice must necessarily be extremely superficial. 

The Henriade is the first in the order of time of Voltaire's 
important works, and as a serious epic, the first in pretensions, 
but by general consent not one of the first in value. As we 
hold it to be very clear that an epic is not more difficult of ex- 
ecution and docs not require higher powers of any kind, than 
any long poem of the elevated class, a tragedy for example, 
in which Voltaire succeeded, we, must look for the reason of 
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his comparative failure to something else beside want of talent. 
The fact probably is, that this poem was written at too early 
an age, and does not exhibit the maturity of the author's pow- 
ers. The mind like the body ad\ances in some individuals, 
by a 6lovv and regular progress, and in others takes greater 
strides in a short time. The talent of Virgil took a start of 
this description in the interval between the Culex and the 
Georgics. and the productions of Goethe, prior to the Sorrows 
of \\ either, would never be suspected of coming from the 
same pen with that work. They lire cold, childish and silly, 
although some of them were of as late an age as two or three 
aiui twenty, while in Werther, which followed immediately 
after, the pen, as was said of Rousseau, burns the paper. Pope, 
on the contrary, wrote nearly as well at twelve and fourteen 
as he ever did, and with almost as much maturity of thought, 
at least ii we can believe that he produced at that age the imita- 
tions of Chaucer. Between the time when Voltaire wrote (he 
Henriade and the best of his tragedies, which were his next 
publications, an interval of several years elapsed, in the course 
in which he kept his faculties in constant exercise, and, be- 
sides, enjoyed the advantages of visiting several foreign coun- 
tries, and the still greater advantage of being persecuted. 
Persecution, which crushes a weak mind, unfolds to a strong 
one the secret of its own powers, that no other process can 
ever thoroughly develop. We venture to say, that no man 
was ever great in any department of intellectual exertion, 
whose soul had not, in some way or other, been tempered in 
the fiery furnace of adversity. It is no objection to this re- 
mark to say, that instances may he produced, in which the 
greatest men have apparently run through a career of unin- 
terrupted prosperity. « The heart know eth his own bitterness,' 
says the scripture, and its secret trials are not always the least 
severe. To take an example. For any thing that is publicly 
known the fine poet that has touched the enchanting chords of 
the « Northern Harp' with such exquisite taste and skill, has 
led a life of constant success and ease. But what says the 
epilogue to the Lady of the Lake ? 

« * * * Secret griefs the world has never known ; 
• That I endured, such woes, enchantress, is thine own.' 

"Wc may add, however, for the consolation of those who are 
ambitious of greatness,«that considering the tolerable mixture 
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of evil which enters into the present state of things, there is no 
great reason to fear that any body will be in want of this ne- 
cessary but ufiforiunatel) not sole condition. 

T<> return from this digression to the Henriade, it is some- 
times said that the subject is not a remarkably fortunate one, 
but although we agree in this opinion, we consider it no apol- 
ogy for the want of success, as the accident of choosing the 
be*i subjects never happens to any but the very best writers. 
The truth is after all that the Henriade is a much better 
poem than is generally supposed by those, who, without having 
read it, take their opinion of it from critics who are probably 
in the same predicament. In France, though it is not consid- 
ered quite so good as the best tragedies of its author, it is 
much valiu d and much read. We do not mean to say that it 
can he compared with either of the four great epics : but these 
happen to be the productions upon which their writers laid out 
their w hole stock of intellectual wealth, particularly the Jeru- 
salem and the Paradise Lost. For with regard to the Iliad 
and iEneid, the former is indebted for a large part of its rep- 
utation to its curiosity as a literary monument, and cannot 
fairly be brought into comparison with any production of a 
civilized age ; and as to the JEneid, if it should be thought 
extravagant to say that its merits are not greatly superior to 
those of the Henriade, it will at least be allowed that they are 
of the same character. The JEneid, as well as the Henriside, 
is defective in plan, and fails in attracting any interest to the 
characters. Its great merit is the charm of the language, the 
principal <>ne it is true in all poetry, but which is also to be 
found in the work of Voltaire, though in a less degree. As 
a specio en of the style of this poem, we take the liberty of 
extracting from the vision of Henry, in the seventh book, the 
passages in which the poet describes the reign of Louis XIV, 
and the death of the Duke of Burgundy, the pupil of Fene- 
lon. It will be observed that the latter is imitated in part 
from the passage in the sixth book of the vEneid, on the 
death of Marcellus. 

' Ciel ! quel pompeux amas d'esclaves a. genoux 

Est aux pieds <le ce roi, qui les fait trembler tous. 

Quels honneurs ! quels respects ' jamais roi dans la France 

N'accoutunia son peuple a tant d'obeissance. 

Je le vois. com me vous, par la gloire anime, 

Mieux obei, plus craiat, peut-etre moins aim£ 
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Je le vois eprouvant des fortunes diverges, 

Trop fier dans ses succes, mais firme en ses traverses ; 

De vingt peuples Iigues bravant seul tout l'effort, 

Admirable en sa vie, et plus graBd dans sa mort. 

Siecle heureux de Louis, siecle que la nature 

De ses plus beaux presents doit combler sans mesure, 

C'est toi qui dans la France amenes les beaux arts 5 

Sur toi tout l'avenir va porter ses regards 5 

Les muses a jamais y fixent leur empire ; 

La toile est animee, et le marbre respire. 

Quels sages, rassembles dans ces augustes lieux, 

Mesurent l'univers, et lisant dans les cieux, 

Et dans la «uit obscure apportant la lumiere, 

Sondent les profondeurs de la nature entiere ? 



' Quel est ce jenue prince en qui la majeste" 

Sur son visage aimable eclate sans fierte ? 

D'un oeil d'indifference il regarde le trone 

Ciel ! quelle nuit soudaine a* mes yeux l'environne i 

La mort, autour de lui vole sans s'arreter ; 

II tombe aux pieds de trdne, etant pres d'y monter. 

O mon fils ! des Frangais vous voyez le plus juste j 

Les cieux le formeront de votre sang auguste. 

Grand Dieu, ne faites vous que montrer aux humains 

Cette fleur passagere ouvrage de vos mains ? 

Helas ! que n'eut point fait cette arne vertueuse ! 

La France sous son regne eftt ete trop heureuse ! 

II eut entretenu l'abondance et la paix ; 

Mon fils, iljeut compt6 ses jours par ses bienfaits ; 

11 eut aime son peuple. jour rempli d'alarmes ! 

O combien les Francais vont repandre de larmes, 

Quand sous la meme tombe ils verront reunis 

Et l'epoux et la femme, et la mere et le fils !' 

But whatever may be the real merit of the Henriade, the 
tragedies are unquestionably the most solid foundation of the 
poetical fame of Voltaire in his own country. Of the fifteen 
or twenty poems of this class that are regarded as standard 
and classical productions by the French, Voltaire contributed 
about a third part, besides producing many others of some- 
what inferior merit, that are at times represented and read 
with pleasure. It would be superfluous to make any particu- 
lar remarks upon poems so well known to all, who have any ac- 
quaintance with French literature. It is no serious objection 
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to them that to us, who are accustomed to a different style of 
tragedy, they appear somewhat stiff and cold, like all the other 
plays of the French school. The taste for poetry is convention- 
al in all countries to a degree which is not generally imagined ; 
and when we say that the French school of tragedy does not 
suit our taste, or does not please us so well as that of Shakspeare 
and Schiller, we only say in other words that we were educat- 
ed in one country and not in another, without touching in the 
least degree the question of their relative merits. And as to 
this (juestion, which is evidently a mere question of forms, 
we have always thought it surprising that it should be consid- 
ered so important by all the critics, French, English, and 
German. It will be admitted that it requires equal genius, 
and first rate genius to succeed in either school, the classical 
or the romantic, and the productions of a writer of first rate 
genius will always, we apprehend, be read with the highest 
pleasure, however their form may have been modified by his 
education. We should all say in every such case as Johnson 
does of the Paradise Lost, notwithstanding his fondness for 
rhyme, that he should be sorry to have it in any other form.than 
what it is. The truth is, that genius ennobles and beautifies 
every form, so that the question is entirely of a secondary 
character, which of two given forms is abstractedly superior. 
And as to the question itself, such as it is, we must needs say, 
though educated in a romantic country, and labouring under 
the consequent prejudices, that we cannot shut our eyes to the 
plain fact that the principles of the classical school, in regard 
to the mere form of tragedy as a work of art, are decidedly 
preferable. 

Voltaire adopted the form of tragedy, which had been deter- 
mined in France by the success of Corneille and Kacine. But 
in conforming to the same general principles, he avoids some 
of the faults in taste which are chargeable upon his predeces- 
sors. We do not see in his tragedies the illustrious heroes of 
former ages introduced merely to languish at the feet of a 
pretty woman, like the Tituses and Alexanders of Racine, or 
the ('ids and Suetoniuses of Corneille. Cesar in Voltaire 
as in Shakspeare is the ambitious dictator, while in Corneille 
he is the knight-errant of the Queen of Egypt. We may 
remark en passant that the author of Waverly has shown a 
similar good judgment in the management of "his characters, 
and has thereby been the first to rescue the historical romance 
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from the degradation into which it had fallen in the hands of 
Madame de Genlis, the MisKes Porter, and others of that 
stamp. What a contrast between Prince Charles Edward, 
Claverhouse, Rob Roy, Mr. Oldbuck, and the rest, all natural 
business men in their way, and such worthies as Thaddeus of 
Warsaw and Sir William Wallace! And we have here a 
remarkable proof how little comparative importance belongs 
to forms of compositions, since we find that the historic al 
novel, which was considered hitherto as an illegitimate one 
and incapable of being treated in a superior way, has turned 
out in the hands of a man of genius, one of the most agree- 
able that has ever been attempted. 

To return to "Voltaire: — we find in his tragedies a consid- 
erable tinge of philosophy resulting from the taste of the age 
and bis own, and which sometimes strikes the reader as mis- 
placed or ill timed. Thus Zaire, a young girl in her teens, 
brought up from her infancy in the seraglio of the sultan of 
Jerusalem, and desperately in love with him, can hardly be 
supposed to think or know much about general principles of 
any kind, and least of all on religious matters : yet she states 
the grounds of religious toleration with a clearness and pre- 
cision that might put to shame our gravest doctors of divin- 
ity. Opinions according to this blooming philosopher are 
the offspring of climate. Give me the latitude and longitude 
where a man was born and educated, and 1 will tell you bis 
opinions and habits, with the same certainty as the colour of 
his skin. To persecute or hate a man for his opinions is 
therefore to persecute him for being born and bred at a cer- 
tain time and place rather than another, as if this were a 
thing at his option. 

« J'eusse 6te pres du Gauge esclave des faux dieux, 
Cbr£tienne i Parb, Musulmane en ces lieux.' 

Now, though all this is very true, we apprehend that it hears 
with it internal evidence of being out of place, for the climate of 
the seraglio of Jerusalem is certainly not the climate of philoso- 
phy, and if any such exotic product were forced in it, it 
would be more likely to be found among the guardians of that 
Earthly Paradise than its tenants. Detached verses may be 
quoted from the tragedies in which philosophical thoughts are 
expressed with great force ani beauty : as the following, 
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* Le premier qui fut roi fut un soldat heureux, 
Qui sert bien son pays, n'a pas besom d'ayeux.' 

an allusion to the noble sentiment of Hector in the Iliad, 

The most remarkable however of the philosophical passa- 
ges in the tragedies is the scene in Mahomet, in which the 
prophet explains to the chief magistrate of Mecca the princi- 
ples which regulate his conduct. It is neither more nor less 
than a discussion between these two personages of the impor- 
tant philosophical question, how far an individual has a right 
to undertake a reform of the religion of his country and age, 
and on what principles he ought to proceed. Mahomet is the 
reformer and Zopyrus the supporter of established systems. 
The arguments on both sides of this question are too familiar 
to our leaders to require any notice of them. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau pronounces this scene to be the best in the whole 
compass of French tragedy. But although it is written w ith 
force and eloquence, it may be doubted whether this judgment 
of the citizen of Geneva was not dictated in part by personal 
prejudices. It was natural enough for one who had often 
meditated upon this great point of casuistry, to take pleasure 
in seeing the argument powerfully stated in the finest poetry. 
But the greater part of the audience would hardly perceive 
the drift of the controversy, and of course would take very 
little interest in it : and the best scene in a tragedy is the one 
that produces the greatest effect The passions on the contra- 
ry being common to all classes, the lowest of the spectators 
may be nearly as much affected by a striking exhibition of 
their movements as the highest, although they may not be 
able to judge quite so nicely on the merits of the performance 
as a work of art. 

If the tragedies of Voltaire are the most solid foundations 
of his fame in France, his historical works probably contrib- 
uted more than any of the rest to make him known in foreign 
countries, and stand as fair a chance of being generally read 
hereafter. The Essay on the Manners of different Nations 
With the Ages of Louis XIV and XV, form a complete univer- 
sal history from the time of Charlemagne to the middle of the 
last century. Besides these he has given in separate works 
the history of Peter the Great, of Charles XII of Sweden, 
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and of the French Parliament. The essay on the manners is 
the most considerable of these productions, and will bear a 
comparison both in respect to style and substance with any 
historical work of ancient or modern times; and of all histo- 
ries it is certainly by far the most amusing. No body had 
previously thought it consistent with the dignity of this kind 
of writing to relax from a steady and sustained gravity, and 
it was usual to observe almost as much form and ceremony in 
describing the actions of kings and princes, as in approaching 
their persons. Voltaire being no respecter of authority, 
dead or living, enlivens his narrative with satirical sallies 
against the follies of these personages, often not less promi- 
nent than their crimes ; and this, it may be safely said, was 
the only way of treating with success the barbarous and 
bloody period which he had chosen for his subject. The work 
loses something of its interest by the extreme rapidity with 
which the reader is carried from one event to another. The 
introductory volume was written at a later period of life when 
the author's abhorrence of fanaticism had degenerated into 
fanaticism itself, and has but little value. The Age of Louis 
XIV is even more finished and agreeable, as a piece of com- 
position than the Essay, but the writer with all his philosophy 
appears to have been dazzled by the military glory of the 
early part of this reign, or else was making court to his hero's 
successor. The picture of Louis is too much flattered, and the 
historian dwells with a foolish complacency upon the showy 
pageants which were exhibited at court, and which, as every 
one knows, are not only too frivolous to be worth the public 
attention, but are mortally tiresome to every body engaged in 
them, even while they are going on. The Age of Louis XV 
is an unfinished sketch, but contains some fine passages, as 
the description of the battle of Fontenoy. The History of 
Charles XII is a charming little work, with all the interest of 
a novel, and is probably more read than any other historical 
production. The other two are of inferior merit. 

Besides the works now mentioned, which compose the solid 
materials of the reputation of this great genius, there is a 
crowd of lighter and smaller productions in prose and verse, 
that are almost eclipsed under the superior splendor of the lar- 
ger works, but which, had he never written any thing else, 
would have conferred upon their author the most brilliant rep- 
utation. Some of them are tainted in a greater or less de- 
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gree with a vice which luckily for his reputation, is not to be 
found in his more important works. Candide is of this class, 
the sharpest satire that ever was composed, and one which has 
gaiety enough, if such a thing were possible, to redeem its 
grossness. The fine little story of Zadig is free from this 
exception. It was written expressly for a princess of the 
royal family of France, and in her house. In addition to this 
mass of publications i?i almost every walk of literature, 
Voltaire found time for an extensive correspondence with 
most of the distinguished literary characters, and many of 
the first political ones in Europe, as Frederic the Great, 
Catherine II of Russia, the marechal de Richelieu, president 
Henault, D'Alembert, and others. The greater part of this 
correspondence has found its way into the collection of his 
works, and will probably, as we have hinted before, form not 
the least interesting portion of it, in the opinion of posterity. 
As one of the multitude of proofs with what a reverence ap- 
proaching to idolatry, this celebrated person was regarded, 
it may be remarked that it was debated in the French Acad- 
emy after his death, whether the chair which he had occupied 
in that body should not be left forever vacant. The proposi- 
tion passed in the negative, but as far at least as regarded 
his immediate successor, it seems to have been acted upon in 
substance. Ducis, a small poet of the day, took his place 
and found himself as much at ease as the snail in La Fon- 
taine's fable that froze to death in a lobster shell. 

We shall draw these remarks to a close with a trifling anec- 
dote, which perhaps may be new to our readers, and which we 
lately met with in a French newspaper. We think it carries 
internal proof of authenticity. It relates to the etymology of the 
name Voltaire, which this writer has rendered so illustrious, 
and which we believe is commonly thought to have been either 
entirely arbitrary or taken from some little estate, according 
to the custom with French gentlemen of that day. It is now 
said however to be merely a transposition of the letters com- 
posing the original signature which he employed in early life. 
His family name, it is well known, was Jlrouet, and having 
an elder brother he used to sign his name when young Jlrouet l. 
I. ; — le Jeune. The word Voltaire is an anagram or transposi- 
of the letters in this signature. 

In conclusion we have to observe, that we have not so far 
distrusted the moral sentiment of our readers, as to imitate 
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the example of some of the most distinguished of our breth- 
ren abroad, and fall into passionate exclamations upon the im- 
morality disclosed by this work, as well in the state of society 
as in the imlividulals, whose names occur in our article. No 
person needs be told that many in the higher classes abroad — 
we are not aware that any considerable exception is to be made 
of one country over others — are scandalously corrupt, in the 
article of private morals. We read their works, recognize 
their talents, do justice to their accomplishments, mingle as one 
may say in their company, with this exception, and are on our 
guard in this point. We indeed, in this country, where the 
suspicion of laxity in the sacred relations of domestic life 
fixes a stigma on its subjects, might claim a right to bear loud 
testimony, did it serve any good purpose, against European 
corruption. But we would gently hint to our English breth- 
ren to abstain from any similar denunciations of French so- 
ciety, till that great scandal of the civilized world now under 
the consideration of the peers of the British realm, shall have 
been disposed of. 



Art. IV. — Report of the Committee of Merchants and others 
of Boston, on the Tariff. Wells k Lilly, 1820, 8vo. pp. 20. 

The commerce and navigation of the United States have 
been subjected to a variety of experiments, that were not so 
much designed directly to advance their prosperity, as to 
serve other temporary and particular ends. Under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Jefferson, the commerce of the country 
was wielded as a powerful instrument of war; and the 
restriction of it intended to produce the effects, which are 
generally brought about -by armies and navies. But those 
were days of party feud and violence. The non-intercourse 
and embargo systems were more generally censured or ap- 
proved, than examined or understood. Men took sides for or 
against them, not merely from motives of private interest 
or views of public policy, but from political feeling, accor- 
ding to the party to which they happened to belong. 

A new system of measures powerfully affecting our com- 
mercial interests, has recently been projected ; and it is for- 
tunate, we think, that it comes forth under the protection of 
no political banner. No administration is now to be support- 



